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The forms of adult education in Sweden discussed in 
this review include the courses provided by the Labour Market Board, 
the folk high schools, the national and local educational schemes, 
the Commission for TV and Radio in Education (TRU) , and the training 
courses arranged by the employee organizations. Brief mention is also 
made of the courses offered by the industry, the Swedish Employers* 
Confederation, the Cooperative Hovement and the correspondence 
schools, as well as the internal educational activities conducted by 
the central, regional and local governments. This review is not 
intended to be taken as a comprehensive report on Swedish adult 
education. (Author/CK) 
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Introduction 



1 . 

.idult education is well developed in Sv/eden, and the 
numerous schemes, voluntaxy or government -nonsored, 
offer a wide range of education and training opportu- 
nities- The forms discussed in this reviev/ include the 
courses provided by the labour Market Board, the folk 
high schools, the national and local educational sche- 
mes, the Commission for TV and Radio in Education 
(TRU), and the training courses arranged by the em- 
ployee organizations- Brief mention is also made of 
the courses offered by industry, the Swedish Employers' 
Confederation, the Cooperative Movement and the corre- 
spondence schools, as well as the internal educational 
activities conducted by the central, regional and local 
governments. 

The forms of adult education discussed here are those 
which we believe will be of interest to readers outside 
Sv/eden. However, this review is not intended to be 
taken as a comprehensive report on Swedish adult edu- 
cation. 
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2 , Scope of adult education 
2 , 1 Vocational training 

V/hat is today termed "laboiir market training" - formerly 
called retraining — has long heen a feattire of the govern- 
ment labour market policy. It began in the forties with 
disabled v/orkers and was expanded to include single 
mothers. In. the early fifties i it v/as decided that un- 
eniployed persons withe it handicaps should aloo be re- 
trained through the la.jour* market service. Since the 
mid- sixties those who are about to lose their ;]obs are 
likewise offered "labour market training.” 

The scope* of these activities expanded considerably 
during the 1957-59 regression and has increased ten- 
fold in the Inst ten years. Dxiring the present fiscal 
year about 100,000 persons have been given vocational 
training by the Labour Market Board. At thvs middle of 
March 1970, nearly 45-000 persons were taking advantage 
of this type of education, 19-000 of whom were wcitnen- 

The vocational training offered is accommodated to the 
labour market policy. Hence, the purpose of this form 
of education I which includes vocational retraining, 
supplementary courses and other trade education, is 
partly to enable unemployed rsons or those in danger 
of being uneniployed owing to business changes to adjust 
themselves to new occupations, and also to prepare han- 
dicapped and other persons wno have difficulty in obtai- 
ning steady employment. The policy is also directed at 
satisfying the needs of business for skilled labour. 
Courses are given for the purpose of increasing the supp- 
ly of labour in trades where there is a shortage of 
skilled manpower. Unemployment is not a requirement for 
attending these courses. 

Persons entitled to this form of vocational training are; 

a) those v/ho are unemployed or in danger of weing unem- 
ployed or who experience difficulties in finding jobs 

b) those who are ovar ?0 years of age (exemptions from 
the age limit ?_pply to handicapped persons, single 
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inothorc, Tainily providers refugees) who seek work 

through the ITational hnployTnont Service. 

The object of the training is to enable t3iese persons 
to obtain per: ;unent work of a kind that would not be 
possible with mt training. As stated above, unemployment 
is not a requirement for training in skills in short 
supply. The need for training is deterrnined by the Em- 
ployment Service and planned ir consultation v/ith the 
Service, 

The length of the training varies, but the aim is to 
lift the individual o\-er the threshold caused by his 
lack of skill so as to enable him to get Gter'^'^ and 
suitable work. Th^ 'at ion of ’iirxing prf 

sently ill ul iriorxtati. 

The training takes different forms but is primarily 
uader the auspices of the National. Bo :ird of EduCc^tion 
(i^etrainimg, supplementary and elementary cotirses). 

I'-jxj receive their vocational training during their 
regular schooling (in trade schooD.s, technical secondary 
s'hools, etc.) or on the job in connection with the 
re_lo cation of manufacturing plants, or in courses arran- 
ged. by the various authorities and educational organi- 
zations. During the 1968-69 fiscal year, about 50 per 
cent of the training was given in special coxirses 
sponsored by the 3oa:rl of Education. About 25 per cent 
of the students : eceived their training in the regular 
sc:moo1 systmm, ar.i 10 - 15 per cent v/ithin the companies. 

Tht VO cat i oral training offered 'by government authori- 
ties and educaticnal org jjiizations - or about 50 per 
cent of the total - is planned by the Labour T.Tarket 
E: urd in voi..-abo. ,tion with the Board of Education and 
In consultation v:ith the employee and labour organi- 
zations. The scope of the activities is decided for each 
fiscal year, and the general plan is adjusted as needed 
during the year. Production skills predominate, but 
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the service trades — in the v/ider sense of the tern - 
such as office and social service occupations aT'e in- 
ci:e using. Host of the trainees are in the age group 
25 to 55 years. 

This training appears to be effective, and random tests 
have shov/n that about 80 per cent of the trainees ob- 
tained emplo:^Tiient shortly after concluding a course. 

Participants in the labour market board training courses 
receive tax-free allowances while attending courses, | 

An unmarried trainee receives iLr, 700 — 800 a months | 

and one v/ith a family v/ith tv/o children receives Kr. j 

1 100 - 1 500 a month. Income earned during the training | 

or a spouse's income reduces the allov/ance according 
to certain rules. The training is given free of cnarge. ! 

In some on-the-job training, such as relocation courses, | 

a company receives an allowance of Kr. 3-8 per trainee j 

and hovir, arid the trainees receive the usual contractual 
benefits from the company, When passing the government 
bill 1970:75 concerning the continued regional support, 
the Parliament voted on an expansion of the labour market 
training service as an aid to the relocation of companies 
to the so-called ’'support areas” (northern and central 
parts of the country). 

The costs of the labovir market training service are fi- 
nanced entirely by the general budget. In the 1959—60 | 

fiscal year the seiuVice cost the government Kr. 52 mil— j 

lion, while in 1968-69 the cost was Kr. 416 million, i 

of which Kr. 274 million were allocated to the labour 
Market Service (mostly educational grants), and Kr, 142 
million to the Board of Education (for courses, teachers' 
salaries, machine acquisitions, rent for premises, etc.). 

For the fiscal year 1969-70 this activity amounted to 
Kr. 485 million; an increase of Kr. 20 million has been 
approved for raising the cost to Kr, 505 million for | 
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1970-71- In addition, Kr, 35 niillion bave been allocated 
cG relocation crantn pertaining to vocational training. 

In the autumn of 1969 experimental coureeB were started 
offering also general subjects in the industry-orientjd 
vocational courses. They include mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, Swedish, English and civics. The aim is to 
give students, v/hose educational backgrounds are usually 
limited to a six-year elementary school, a cupplementaxy 
general education. ( 

2 . 2 Voluntary adult education 

The adult education movement in Siveden has its origin 
principally in the popular movements (labour, temperance, 
religion) towards the end of the 19th century and the 
beginning of the present. The early work was modest in 
scope and often improvised. It was to some extent in- 
spired by the liberal and phi 1 anthropic al educational j 

movement that from the middle of the former century i 

played a rather important role also in Sweden, but diffe- ? 
red from it by being primarily associated with the popu- 
lar movements, whether temperance or labour, and by its I 
autonomous character. There were two main motives for j 

this activity: to create favourable conditions for the 
movements so as to enable them to achieve their aims 
and aspirations, and to raise the educational level of 
the lai'gest and most neglected sectors of the population. 

During the first tv/o decades of the 20th century the 
movements and organizations became engaged in popular i 

education in a major way, and it was then it attained | 

the characteristic organizational profile that it still 
retains. The temperance movement in particular developed 
special organs for study and education. It was within j 

this movement that the most important form of education - | 

the study circle - developed. In 1912, the first in- j 

dependent study association was formed, viz. ABF (V/or- 
kero ' Educational Association). This association was 
established on the initiative of the labour unions, the 
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Labotir Party and the Cooperative I.rovenent, thereby 
becoEiinG ^he orsani i:ationax mcnif eotation of the cul- 
tural and educational efforts of these movements. To 
some extent, ABF has served as a model for the other 
associations. 



There are now twelve educational associations f viz. 



V/orkers " Educational Association ABF 

(Arbetamas bildningsfbrbund) 



Sv/edish Blue Ribbon Educational Association BSF 
(Biabandsrbrelsen) 

Sv/edish Universities Extension Organization FU 
(Folkuniversitetet) 



Uon-Conf ormist Educational Association FS 

(Frikyrkliga studief orbundct) 

Good Templars' Educational Association lOGT 

( God tempi arordens studief brbund) 

Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. Nation^ Educational KFUK-KFOM 
Association 

( KFUK-KFUKI : s studief brbund ) 

National Order of Templars' Educational 
Association 
(NTO:s studief brbund) 

Young Farmers' Association 
( Studief ramoandet) 

Educational Association of the Citizens 
School 

( Studief brbundet Wedborgarskolan) 

Adult Educational Association 
(Studief brbundet Vtixenskolan) 

Swedish Church Educational Association 
( Sverige s kyrkliga studief brbund) 

Salaried Employees' Educational Association 
(Tjanstem&inens bildningsverksamhet) 



NTO 

Sfr 

Pibsk 

SV 

SKS 



I 
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A-3 pi-eviouGly ir.ent i oncd , the 'educational aGcociationG 
arc al filiate;: v: i 1. v : r i o uc c r i c a t : o n r rr.d pc pul ar 
ir.ovGaicnts, ^V.V , for ii.Gtance, ic acGociatca v;itn the 
labour raoveraen:-, the cooperative movement o.nd some orga- 
nisations for hrjidi capped persons. ‘The Citi sens' School 
is as CO dated v;ith the CoriGervativo iarty auid closely 
related organisations. Ihe Adult lildUGational Association 
is likewise affiliated v/ith ti:e Centre Party and the 
Liberal Party and to their youth and v/omen'o organiza- 
tions, Two of the educational associations --ire affiliated 
with the churches and v/ith religious movements - the 
Sv;ediGh ChTireh Eduec-tional Association with the State 
Church and the llon-Conforinist Dducational Association 
with the majority of the non'-conforreist churches. The 
Salaried Employees'’ Educational AGSociat.lon is affilia- 
ted With the Swedish Central Organization ox' Salaried 
Emploj'ccs (TGO). One educational association - the Uni- 
versities Erctension Organization — is not affiliated 
with my popular movement but instead,, to some extent , 
v/ith tine univex'sities. 

The 24 county educational asGociations are also regarded 
as voliintary educrtional organlzationG . A county educa- 
tional ascociation usually works within the confines of 
a provincial administrative area and possesses the cha- 
racter of a Goorfj ina.ting organ for the regional unit of 
the r^ationcl educational associations, folk high schools, 
librELTieG and other local md regional cultural insti- 
tutions. They arrange courses and lectures, frequently 
together v;ith other orgmi zaiions , and sponsor concerts, 
exhibitions, theatre performances, etc. on behalf of 
the cultural organizations within the county. 

Among the numerous activities pursued by the educational 
organisations lectures, libraries md study groups have 
alv.'ays been predominant, 

lepturo^s played r very important pai*t in the early deve- 
lopment of the educational associations and they have 
largely succeoded 'in retaining their central position, 
despite the x-: roads ni 3 .do by thiC rptCiGS media. In ivccnt 
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years, the associations have arr^mged 25-000 — 50.000 
lecture hours a year. The national associations sponsor 
about 60 per cent of the lectures and the county associa- 
tions the rest. The subjects dealt v/ith are, in order of 
importance, political science, international questions, 
labour market issues, and economics, and such arts sub- 
jects as literature, art, drama, and music - 

In the early port of the century, the association lib- 
raries were directly tied to the study circles the 
reason being tha.t the first govemmErit grants— in— aid 
to the study circle activity — made in 1906 — v/ere given 
on the condition that the literature used by the study 
circles be assembied in libraries available to everybody. 
In this way a very large number of study circle libra- 
ries were established during the twenties and thirties; 
by 1937t alone had 1-500 such libraries. At this 

time the associations began to liquidate their libraries 
and turn them over to the municipalities. Today, only a 
few association libraries are still in existence. 

The ^tudy £i£cl^e^ still remain the most important acti- 
vity pursued by the educational associations. As pre- 
viously mentioned, study circles were established and 
developed by the popular movements. There are now 150-000 
circles with 1 .5 million participants putting in close 
to 4 million study hours annually. 

Study circles are based on the principle of small group 
activity- The average number of persons in a circle is 
ten. According to the rules for goveinment financial aid, 
a circle must have a minimum of five members and not 
more than twenty. By official definition ”a study circle 
is a group of persons who meet to pursue the common study 
of a predetermined subject or group of related subjects,” 
In other words, it comprises a group of persons vrho 
assist each other in their studies to reach a set objec- 
tive. The leader of a circle is to act ns a coordinator 
and not as a teacher; he is expected to be merely a mem- 
ber of the group. 'The procedure is v/holly democratic. The 
members have full freedom to discuss rnd decide on the 
study aims, determine the direction of .the studies, the 




proceduro and pace, indeed everything applying to the 
work of tlie circle, 

As mentioned &bove, the study circle activity has expan- 
ded very rapidly in recent years and there are nov/ more 
than 150.000 active circles every year. Breakdowns of 
the association circles are given in Table 1 . 

Table 1 , Study circles, 1968-69 



Association Humber of circles Participants Hours of study _ 



A BP 


51 .041 


482.522 


1.349.868 


BSP 


1.143 


10.836 


30.949 


PB 


8.350 


88 . 107 


249.770 


PS 


10.540 


149.650 


227.749 


lOOT 


. 5.633 


51.446 


159.701 


KPUK-KPUM 


1.468 


18 . 707 


40.379 


NTO 


1 940 


17.051 


56.421 


Sfr 


6.023 


49.513 


215.229 


Mbsk 


15.423 


168.483 


427.321 


sv 


23.616 


219.876 


597.802 


SKS 


17.111 


201.717 


421.327 


TBV 


12.953 


140.239 


422.866 




155.241 


1 . 598.147 


4 . 199.382 



The range of subjects studied is extensive and varies 
greatly among the associations. For example, ABP's 
study circles deal to 60 per cent vrlth only two groups 
of subjects , viz. civics and law, and economics and 
industry. In the two associations with church affilia- 
tions (PS and SKS) 60 per cent of the circles study 
religion, philosophy and psychology. 

Breakdowns of the subjects stxidied are given in Table 2 . 
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Table 2. 


Subiects chosen by the study circles. 


1968-69 


Total 


ABP Mbsk SV SKS 


TBV 



Beligion, philoso- 
phy, psychology 


11.858 


695 


176 


316 


4.906 


276 


Languages 


55.251 


11.923 


4.109 


2.119 


340 


5.503 


Literature, art, 
drama, cinema 


27.002 


9.382 


4 . 103 


4.608 


1.579 


1 .768 


Music 


27.356 


6.994 


1.060 


1.262 


a . 271 


815 


History, geography 


2.692 


1.125 


157 


811 


152 


33 


Civics and lav/ 


16.019 


10.887 


620 


1-469 


108 


1.213 


Technology, in- 
dustry, communi- 


5.678 


1.084 


739 


374 


105 


747 


cations 














Economics and 
business 


25.753 


7.733 


2.359 


11 .482 


141 


2.003 


Science, medicine, 
sports 


7.692 


1.218 


2. 100 


1.175 


1.509 


595 



Hovrever, the progrcunnies of the associations comprise more 
than the organizs.tion of lectures and study circles. Con- 
certs, exhibitions, plays and other cultural activities 
have always been included and given v/ider scope in recent 
years. 

The adult education offered by the study associations is 
financed partly by government (central and local) grants, 
partly by contributions from the local branches forming 
the associations and partly by charging the participants. 

Government grants-in-aid are payable linder the order 
(1963:465) bearing on free and voluntary adult education 
v/ork (amended 1968:298) and amount to 75 per cent of the 
leaders' fees and study material up to a maximum amount 
of Kr. 20 per study hour. Of this, a maximum of Kr. 15 
is payable as the leader's fee. An allowance tov/ards 
administrative and pedagogical work is also given. Muni- 
cipalities and county councils also contribute to the 
local and regional units of the national associations. 

University circled constitute a special form of study. 
Such a circle must comprise at. least 48 hourx- of study. 
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divided over a miairr'am ' 16 meetings. The same rules 

apply for the partic r- ts as for the general circles, 
hut the leaders must pc , :ess university competence. Govern- 
ment grants are payable :;o 75 per cent of the leader's 
fee, and study material to a maximum amount of Kr. 75 per 
study hour. Of this, a maximum of Kr. 60 is payable as a 
fee. Travel and maintenance costs for the leader are pay- 
able to 75 per cent. 

Government grants to voluntary education are estimated 
at Kr. 110 million for the fiscal year 1970/71- Of this 
total, Kr. 98 million are allocated to study circles and 
Kr. 8,4 million to the organizational costs of the asso- 
ciations and their pedagogical development v;ork. The 
government contribution to the lecture activity is Kr. 

1 . 750 . 000 . 

The annual grants of the municipalities and county coun- 
cils to adul t education are put at Kr. 100 million - 

On June 12, 1969 the Conf ederaticn of Swedish labour 
Unions (lO) and ABP petitioned the Ministry of Education 
for a grant of Kr. 1.290.000 for the financing of experi- 
mental work in the field of adult education. 

The petition emphasized that need for a reform of the 
government— financed adult education has emerged as one 
of the most urgent issues in the field of culture. The 
primary aim of the reform must be to create better edu- 
cational and cultural equality. Experience gained from 
the adult educational activities hitherto carried on 
shows, in the opinion of 10 and ABF, that those bene- 
fitting from them are mostly young and relatively well- 
educated persons. But there exist very large groups of 
adults who have received merely brief and inadequate 
schooling in their youth and v/ho have limited potentials 
for taking advantage of the educational resources now 
offered by society. 

Adult education that aims at reaching individuals with 
brief and inadequate schooling cannot, in the opinion 
of the petitioners , be conducted in traditional pedago- 



gical forrns, and it ic thsi ef urge=::T that new appro a- 
chec and methods he tried c at t.. react "those mostly in 
need ci education. 

The petitioners propose tii^T "rials should he conducted 
at ten places, chosen so ar to he representative in 
terms o£ local business — Ireavy industry, companies em- 
ploying chiefly female lahour, those operating on shifts, 
and others offering irregular hours of work. 

This activity should he directed towards employees with 
the least formal schooling and he concentrated on a few 
important suh;jects, such as Swedish, arithmetic, civics, 
English and, perhaps, some vocational subjects. 

The work should he' conducted in study circles, althou^ 
supplemented by brief courses at a folk high school - 
Prior -to the trials, the leaders should he given a week^s 
training mainly concerned with the functions of L^tudy 
guidance and stimulation. 

At ' each place of work there should he at least one study 
organizer permitted to carry on propaganda during working 
hours for pai'ticipation in the scheme. The recruiting 
should he done by personal contact. The organizers should 
he given full compensation for lost earnings during the 
time spent on contacting potential, recruits for the 
scheme. Before undertaking this promotion work they should 
he given at least one week's training. 

The participants in the experiments should also he given 
the opportunity to receive study advice. 

The scheme should include a n\imher of stimulating mea- 
siires, such as the opportua:.ty of studying during ■wor- 
king hours, cash allowanceiaf free ooks, baby sitters, 
travel allov/ances, free meala: in ccnnection with the 
study sessions, etc. The xuioion snail he given free of 
charge . 

The responsibility for tShe experiment should rest on a 
working group made up oa representatives from LO and ABF. 
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Beyond thio croup, there should "be a reference group with 
the duty of following up the results and suggesting any 
changes that may he v/arranted in the planning and imple- 
mentation of the experiment. A project leader should also 
be appointed. 

The experience gained from the trials should be recorded 
hy the systematic collection of data, including age, 
schooling, occupation, working conditions, family situa- 
tion, personal interests, etc. of the participants. Study 
difficulties, drop-outs, and other failures and th^-: rea- 
sons therefoiTe shoui.d also be recorded and analyzed. 

2.3 The folk high school 

In 1969 , the Swedish folk high school celebrated its 
centenary. The first three schools — Hvilan, Onnestad 
and Herrestad - were established in 1869, followed by 
a fourth in the county of Blekinge and a fifth one in 
the county of Sodermanland « By 1880, there were 23 
schools; in 1920 the ntunber had increased to 51, in 
1950 to 77 and in 1964 to 105 . 

Government grants are nov/ payable to the 105 schools and 
to some ten branches. The schools are operated by three 
kinds of principals, viz. the county councils, sponsoring 
associations, and the popular movements. The sponsoring 
societies usually obtain substantial financial aid from 
the county councils, which are then represented on the 
boards of ohe schools. The ^'movement schools" do not 
constitute o homogeneous group. The particular movement 
operating the school holds a majority on the board, but 
it is customary to offer a seat to the caunty council 
and one to the local council in the municipality where 
the school is located. 

The Brunnsvik Polk High School, established in 1936, and 
the Viskadalen School, started in 1926, are run by the 
labour movement. During the period 1935 to 1962, the 
movement established six more schools, viz. Marieborg, 
J^a, Medlefors, Framn^s, iidelfors and Akers Runb. The 
latter v/as started by the Swedish Confederation of Trade 
Unions. 
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The temperance movement started V/endelsherg in 1908, 
followed by two more - Hell id en (Blue Ribbon As go ci at ion) 
and Tollare (IGGT). 

Among the schools linked to the diocese associations and 
similar church organizations may be mentioned Sigtuna, 

St. Sigfrid, Jokkmokk and J^shcg. The non-conformist 
churches have also been active in building schools : 

Kalix is rvm by the Swedish Hiss ionary Society, Sxinds- 
gArden by the l^vangelical Missionary Society, Kaggeholm 
by the Pentecost Mission, Mulls:jb by the Alliance Missio- 
nary Society, Liljeholm by the Orebro Mission and Dalaro 
by the Salvation Army. 

Among the movement schools should also b'^3 included the 
lillsved school of physical education, the Stensimd 
physical culture school, and the crafts school (Hant— 
verkets folkhdgskola) at leksand . 

The aim of the folk high schools is to provide general 
citiaen Icnowledge or , as expressed in § 1 of the school 
statutes: "The folk high schools serve the purpose of 
teaching citizen knov/ledge to their pupils. Their objec- 
tive should be to impress on the pupils a sense of res- 
ponsibility as humans and members of society. The educa- 
tion should be framed so as to strengthen their will to 
cooperate and develop their potentials for independent 
thinking and critical altitudes, as well as stimulate 
their interest in study. V/ithin the general terras, each 
school is free to pursue its own educational programme . 

In recent years, an increasing number of students ha.ve 
attended the folk high schools In search of further 
education for use as a basis for more advanced training. 
Some schools have started new lines of vocational trai- 
ning and special courses are also offered in music, dTOma 
and art, in macs media tccliniqtues and in the problems of 
the developing countries. There are courses for the trai- 
ning of youth and study counsellors and for organisational 
management. SeveraJ schools offer preparatory courses 

for admission to the school, of social work and public 
administration . 
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Accordin/r to the folk high school statute ( 1958:478) 
subsequently emended (1969:599), three sets of courses 
may be arrejiced at the schools, namely winter courses, 
suiraner courses, and subject courses. The winter courses, 
v/hich attract most pupils, comprise 22 to 33 v/eeks and 
the summer courses a minimum of 13 v/eeks« A subject 
course should be at least one week long. Winter courses 
may be progressiv'* and continue for two or even three 
years. In 1969/70, 83 schools offered courses lasting 
three years and v/ere attended by 13.500 students# 

There is no centrally imposed curriculum. Each school is 
free v/ithin its charter to decide on its own programme. 
Only music is obligatory for all annual courses. Other- 
wise, the statutes stipulate the subjects only far the 
first-year course. These are Swedish, literatiire, history, 
civics, psychology, chemistry, biology, and hygiene. In 
recent years an attempt has been made to eliminate the 
concept of annual courses in favour of a syllabus of 
subjects# By the order (1966:24) dealing v/ith the com- 
petence level of the comprehensive school, etc. , the 
competence level of the folk high schools has been de- 
fined to some extent. Their courses can under certain 
conditions be ranked with the instruction given in the 
higher classes of the comprehensive school or continua- 
tion school. In some cases studies pursued at folk high 
schools qualify fer admission to universities or pro- 
fessional schools . 

Government grants are payable under the order (1966:756) 
subsequently amended (1968:647) to meet in full the 
salaries of teachers and school administrators and con- 
tribute tov/ards the costs of other personnel and peda- 
gogical facilj.ties. Upon a means test by the IJa.tionc.l 
Board cf Education, government allowances are si sc avail- 
able for the maintenance of handicapped persona atten- 
ding the schools. Grants are also forthcoming for j.nr ro- 
ving the financial situo.tion of the schools, expensive 
pedagogical equipment and building work. 
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At the JjinkbpinG School of j^ducntion cx special course 
las tine two terrjs was introduced c chinning with the- ^0’70 
spring term Tor the training oT Tolh high school te richer s . 
Admitted to the course are university graduates with a 
Bachelor's degree and persons who in some other v;c.y, fer 
example "by their active v;ork in voluntary education, 
are deemed to have cualiried themselves for the course. 

The govemirent aid to the folk high schools is estimated 
at Kr. "6.8 million for the fiscal year 1970/71- Of this 
amount, Kr. 73. S million are allocated to the operation 
of the schools and Kr. 3 million to more costly pedago- 
gical facilities and to improving the financial situatioii 
of the schools v/hen so warranted. A ftirther amoimt of 
Kr. 6 million has been budgeted for building v;ork. 

2 . 4 Adult education under goverriinent auspices 

At two government schools (in ITorrkbping and Hambsand) 
adult education is offered according to the syllabus 
for thg upper level of the comprehensive school, con- 
tinuation school, and giTnnasiiun, The instruction is a 
combination of correspondence school courses and class- 
room work. From the 1968 spring term courses solely by 
correspondence have been given by the Korrkbping school, 
which like the alternating instruction is free o.f char- 
ge. During the 1969/70 school year, alternating correspon- 
dence and classroom tuition was given to 5-600 students 
at both schools. The government pays for the personnel , 
the study material used by the pupils, end also for some 
of the equipment and pedagogical material. 

Since the autumn of 1969, the Hambsand school operates 
adso with remote control tuition . Any student regi stered 
at the school is able to call in to obtain solutions to 
or help with his study problems at any time of the dey 
or night. The distance to the school is of no import, 
and the tele- tuition is free of charge, like school mate- 
rial and tea.ching aids. 
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rcc^lationc; {^ovcz'ri.incz "the ctatc-r.aminis tercel adult 
: 3 c::co 1 l: -ire included ir the order ( 15 ^ 7 :45c) cutoequently 
rjnended (I9c9:600) Ter .uiult secondary education. For 
the fiocnl year 19S9/70 the costs of the Goverruv.ent adult 
education scheae cecne to Ilr . 8.2 million ; for 1 970/7 1 
the cost is expected to rise to Kr. 1C. 2 million. 

2 .5 Local education schemes 



The local schemes provide for adult education usinc" the 
Ecime curriculum as the high level of the comprehensive 
school , continuation school and gymnasium ( elective sub- 
jects) and vocational school (vocational courses). The 
local training also includes special vocational courses 
conducted in t}'.e form of study circles. The instruction 
is usually offered cn a part-time basis. The student can 
choose between reading separate subjects or all the sub- 
jects needed to pass %he equivalent levels in the regular 
schools. The tuition takes the form of ‘^concentrated 
reading”, v/hereby the student concentrates on one, two, 
or at the most three subjects at a time. Full-time in- 
struction is given to adults at t-,vo schools, in Stocldiolm 
and Lund . 
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A school for elective subjects can be established if the 
courses are expected over the long term to attain at 
least 16 points, each point being equivalent to 550 tui- 
tion units. Such a school shoixld have a permanently em- 
ployed headmaster, sometimes also a permanently engaged 
dean of ctudicc. When the instruction is given in a 
regular school building there is to be ^ dean of studies 
for the electiv€f courses, paid on a fee basis. 

The 1967 school reform has brought about a rapid expan- 
sion in local adult education. Luring the 1967/68 'school 
year evening gjarnasium courses were given in some 30 
siunicipalities, while in 1969/70 about 240 municipalities 
offered adult tuition. For different reasons, g^^Tnnasium 
education has been authorised in twelve localities lacking 
gjinnasiuni facilities. 
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I:; 19r.C/C9, -bout ’::.COO rJtudent:: tccl; olective r:uhject 
courGcn enuivr-lcnt to the hirh It. vol oT the cenpre-henoive 
echocl, :x.d ?^.OCC ^ continuation nchool 

coursec:. Independent ::choolG for adult education have 
been established 'in eicht tov/ns, nrjnGly Gavle, GSteborg, 
nalmo, Norrhbpin{^> .Gtockholn (four schools), Uppsala, 
Vaster^s nd Crebro* 

About ^?.0r0 pupii ' ^ttendni local and otherwise ' ’on- 
sored vocational sehccls in of whom 27-000 

chose service occupations, including domestic science, 
25.500 business courses, 15.000 industrial e.nd other 
trede skills, 11.2CC technical courses, 2.000 social 
service work, cjid 1.500 rr-isccllcneous tra.des- During the 
19*38 nutunn term, 8.532 pupils were registered at the 
technical evening schools. According to a government 
decision of March 15* ^9^8, the Boeird of Education should 
act to discontinue this school fom, wi"*^ \ the qualifi- 
cation, however, that comps-rative alternatives are made 
available for the municipal adult education. 

State grants a.re payable towards the full salaries of 
teachers and school administrators. Regulations covering 
the tuition are given in statutes (1967:452) subsequent- 
ly^ amended (1969:600) for adult education on the secon- 
dary school level. 

The principal subjects, i.e. those read by most students, 
are, in their order ot importance, English, mathematics, 
Swedish, civics, managerial economics, and history. The 
vocational schools give courses in numerous industrial 
and other trades, business and social service occupations. 
Owing to the government decision of March 15 1 1968 

(emended April 19, 1968), a dividing line has bee'a drawn 
between part-time coiirses given at the voc.ational schools 
and the courses sponsored by the study associations. 

As a. consequence, language and art s-and- crafts courses 
have been turned over to the associations. 
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The ntjvcrrj^crit grants to t:.c :,dult educe. tion ccheiriCG .'ed- 
mir. i :: terf^d oy joc-',I autlioritlec v/i21 be incrersed from 
Kr. million to 9& niJ 3 ion for the ^^ 70 / 7 ^ riccal 

year, 

2 . G Radio oj:d television courses 

In the epring oT l9G7i a coir.riicsion on the use- of r-.dio 
e'jid television in education fTP.U) v/c a appointed fci* t>io 
purpo.ee of e:<ploring the ties of uciiic thece 

media for adult education. 

The first radio and television courses produced hy THU 
started in the autumn of 19G3, One v;as a course in 
i3nclish and the ether in mrnreerial economics, "both on 
the cy^^sium level. Subsequently, courses in mathematics, 
sociology end psychology follov/ed . The transmission time 
for the TRU programmes \v?.s 18 hours a week during the 
1970 spring term. On September 19, 19G9 the government 
authorized the TRU progrcjnme plan for the 1969/70 fiscal 
year. Several new courses v;er e added - on the problerns 
of the developing coimtries, the labour market and fajnily 
relations. 

The idea of the TRU programmes is to enable adults to 
engage in self*-otudy at home using the published course 
books, TRU collaborates with other sponsors of adult 
education. 

The mimicipal schemes offer opportunities to follow the 
TRU courses with the assictcjice of a tesicher. TRU colla- 
borates also with the study associations v/hich arrange 
study circles associated v/ith the programmes. The corre- 
spondence schools, too, cooperate, and those who so de- 
sire can send in their answers for correction. 

The Sv/edish Broadcasting Corporation has for many years 
given courses fox* adults, particularly in languages. 
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In recen.'t yesirs* inunigraii'ts have "been 'taught bwedlsh hy 
radio. 

The cost of the TRU commission proposals is esttaiated at 
Kr. 14.5 million for 1969/70. 

For 1970/71, TRU v;ill receive Kr. 10.6 million. This may 
at first sight appear to be a reduction of the grant, 
but it is merely of formal significance, since this is a 
grant that may be e>:ceeded and can be expected to reach 
the 1969/70 level in the present budget year. 

2.7 Course activitien of the emnloyee orr^anizationg 

The following are the top employee organizations in 
Sv/eden: the Swedish Confederation of Trade i’nions (LO), 
the Central Organization of Salaried Umplcj’^ees (TCO) , 
the Kational Association of Government 23roployees (SR), 
the Swedish Confederation of Professional Associations 
(SACO), the Swedish Foremen's and Supervisors' Associa- 
tion (SAIjF), and the Central Organization of Swedish 
Workers ( SAC ) , 

The study activities conducted by these organizations 
have several objectives. All of them sei^ve to give their 
members adequate knowledge in organizational and social 
Questions in order to enable them to form an opinion 
on current Issues ^ Further , the studie s are directed 
at satisfying the need for training those who are to 
represent the members in various situations. Their elec- 
ted officers, such as the chairmen of local unions, 
must have considerable insight into numerous fields 
in order to fulfill their duties. They have to represent 
the members in negotiations with management and there- 
fore need to be familiar with the lav;s and agreements 
that r'egul-ate conditions on the labour market , and they 
should also have a knowledge of civics and economics. 

The system of earnings is often very complex, and the 
union officer must be well avcouaiiited with the schedules. 
He may o.lso serve as a counsellor to the members and 
hence has to be familiar with current welfare legislation. 
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With the lar^e number of foreign workers in Cv/eden, 
nc 0 u<v.izitcuice with socinJ. Inwc h-'is bcccrr.e very import ent 
for imion officers. 

The oldest and moot advanced LO course is the so-called 
three-month course v/hich in recent years has become 
referred to as the Trade Union I.Iain Course, although only 
o part of it is devoted to union matters. The second 
long course, lasting six months, gives more scope to 
union work and to the historical background of the imion 
movement, its present extent and organization. The general 
courses for union heard members last two v/eeks and deal 
largely with the practical v;ork at a local imion branch. 

10 also arranges a number of special courses v:hich give 
a basic orientation in particular subjects and devote 
less tine to union matters. Among these may be mentioned 
industrial cr.fety, industrial council work, contact and 
information courses. 

The longest TOO course is the so-called one— month course, 
but the organization arranges courses for qualified 
training in many fields. 

The rest of the employee organisations limit their courses 
to one v/eek or to one, two or three days. 

In 1968, the organisations arranged altogether 285 courses 
comprising 562 course weeks. The duration of the courses 
was not less than one week, and they were attended by 
nearly 10.000 persons. 

10, v/hich is the largest employee organisation with its 
1,6 million members invests Kr. 30 million each year in 
its study courses. The government contributes to the 
central course activities cf the cjmplo\^ee organisations 
v/ith Kr. 2.5 million for 1970/71. (In the 1970 budget 
only the grants for the aut;um of 1970 are included, 
since the contribution for the spring of 1971 is not 
payable until the 1971/72 fiscal year. The total grant 
is therefore Kr. 5 million per year. ) 
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2 .8 Training in industry 

Buninecs cind industry are also engaged in education and 
training to ' a najor extent, involving the continual 
development of their employees. Of the 350.000 salaried 
staff, about 100.000 are estimated to receive some form 
of training during the year. According to some estimates, 
about 0.2 to 2 per cent of the companies' tiimover is 
spent on training and personnel development. 

2 . 9 Training sponsored by the Syyedish Employers' Conr - 
federation (SAF) 

SAP is the largest employer organization in Sweden with 
about 25-000 member firms. 

The course activities conducted by SAF have gradually 
developed throxigh the process of coordinating numerous 
separate initiatives taken by industry. A characteristic 
feature of the SAF educational work is that it is exclu- 
sively for persons employed in the member firms and se- 
lected by them for future development. Hence, the cost 
is borne entirely by the companies which P^-y the* coxirse 
fees and subsistence expences and salaries of the person- 
nel attending a course. Moreover, the subjects taught 
are definitely oriented to meet the current needs of the 
individual and his company. By a combination of several 
short courses over a period of time, a ramified field of 
knowledge can be covered, and indeed present efforts are 
directed towards developing a modular system of manageri- 
al instruction on several 'levels that can be offered to 
the companies and accommodated to their own planning. 

SAP's programme includes courses in management, super- 
visory work on different levels, and rationalization. 

The activities conducted by SAF can be characterized as 
vocationa.1 training, some of it on a, very sophisticated 
level. 

In 1967, SAP arranged 741 courses. In 1968, the programme 
was about the same., with 12.800 persons attending co\irses 
at a cost of Kr. 12 million. 
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2. 10 Trr.ininr: v/ithir. the CoopurotivG i.'ovemcnt 

Xhe mcijor olDjective of the training v/ithir the Consumer 
Cooper Ative I.Tovement is to ensure the supply of quali- 
fied persons for holding office in the movement, hut a 
comprehensive training scheme is also available for all 
personnel. This involves theory interspersed with prac- 
tical work. It includes correspondence courses, litera- 
ture studies, and long or short in-residence courses. All 
cooperative employees holding any position whatsoever are 
offered the opportunity of vocational training. 

In 1968, the Cooperative Union (KP) conducted 180 courses 
attended by 4.120 employees. The majority of the courses 
lasted a week or more, but shorter ones were also given. 
The cost of the study programmes came to Kr« 3.780.000 
that year. 

2.11 Correspondence schools 

The correspondence schools provide a wide assortment 
of courses, accommodated to the regular school system as 
well as to special vocational needs. As a rule, a student 
takes a correspondence course for its own value, but 
upon its conclusion he may proceed to a formal prepara- 
tory course. 

Hermods Corresponclence School has today 200.000 enrolled 
students and registers 72.000 new ones each year. The 
training offered is utilised for numerous different ends. 

Brevskolan (the "Correspondence School") is owned by a 
large number of the popular movements and enrolls 50.000 
nev/ students annually. This instruction, too, is utilized 
in many different areas. 

liTK (the Correspondence School of the Publishing Company 
of the Federation of the Sv/edish Farmers' Associations) 
administered by the organized agricultural interests, 
has vocational courses for farmers and receives about 
15-000 applications a year. 
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The Defence correspondence sch:3 0l gives cou:rr 2 s in mili- 
tary subjects to non-commissioned officers "r± ethers. 
Besides purely technical subjects there are crmir'ses in 
total defence, civics and foreign policy, r 

2.12 Training of civil service staff 

The development and training of civil servirje: snd public 
utilities employees is also on a major scaife, ^is is 
; done independently by the tfferent agencies fnr their 

own staff, or by three central training autharfties, 
namely the Government Personnel Training Board, the 
; Treasury, and the Audit Bureau. County administrations 

arrange courses on the regional level. 

L 

i The Swedish Pederation of Municipalities arranges courses 

for elected councilmen and for municipal employees. Cour- 
j: ses fot councilmen deal chiefly with the responsibilities 

I of the municipal organs. Courses for employees include 

I both management and other personnel. Similar courses 

'■ ajjjd conferences axe arranged by the county councils, 

) either as a joint effort of two or more coxmcils or 

1 centrally hy the County Councils' Association. 

3.. The 1970 Budget 

In the 1970 budget particular attention is given to 
adult education, and especially to measures favouring 
i those with deficient formal schooling. 

I The grants to the study circle activities and to the 

i educational associations to cover their pedagogic^ 

I and organizational costs have been increased from Kr. 

66.9 million to Kr. 106.4 million. The municipal schemes 
are also given better financial resources, so that the 
go vemmen t grants to s tudy c i r cl es and 1 o c al s cheme s 
come to Kr. 98 million each. A ne^7 budget allocation 
refers to the central course activity of the employee 
organizations . The folk high schools , too, receive in- 
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creciGed Grants. They Get 40 new pemanent teaching 
poGtr, as a replacement for 40 substitute teachers. The 
rovernmsnt schools at llorrkoping end Hambsand ore ex- 
pected to keep expanding. They have had 5.500 students 
this year, and in the 1970/71 school year a further 
2.000 students will be admitted, raising the adult stu- 
dent body to 7 . 500 . Adult education by radio and tele- 
vision is expanding at a rapid rate, and during the 
present fiscrl 3 ^ear, 7^0 educational proGr:-jaines will 
be broadcast. In 1970/71 the number of programmes will 
increase to 870. 

In total, Kr. 237.2 million were budgeted for adiilt 
education for 1969/70; for 1970/71 the expenditures 
v;ill be increased by Kr. 67.3 million, to altogether 
ICr. 304.5 million. These figures apply only to the 
IliniGtry of Education. The Ministry of Labour and Hou- 
sing receives the major part of the grants to adult 
education, for the vocational training conducted under 
the auspices of the Labour Market Board . The budget 
allocation for this pxirpose reaches Kr. 505 million for 
the 1970/71 fiscal year. 

Adding the two budget allocations for ad>ilt training 
activities, the total becomes Kr. 810 million, eq^ui— 
valent to 10 per cent of the total educational budget. 

It should perhaps be noted in this context that the 
amount applying to the Ministry of Ikiucation does not 
include expenditures for social assistance to students. 

4 , Bill relating to increased grants for adiilt edu- 
cation (1970;35) 

This bill was presented to the Parliament on March 19, 
1970 . It proposed measures for increased financial aid 
to the free and voluntary educational v/ork and government 
assistance to the central course activities conducted 
by the employee organizations. It also proposed further 
increases in the grants to the local adult education 
schemes • 
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4 . 1 :^tcr "n r~:tr.tion of the .jiIl 

(Y.^hiit follown is a .-a.jor part cf tac introduct:_.::n giving 
the motivationc fc-' the requested increases in ^'ovem- 
ment grrints to adi:2Lt education- ) 

Education is an important means for changing existing 
society. It is important for the economic and social 
status of the individual, for his ;job satisfaction and 
his potentials for exerting an influence on his v/orking 
environment. Education also affects people's mutual 
relations and contributes to a feeling of .solidarity, 
which is a prerequisite for realizing social equality. 
Education is vital for improving democracy in depth. 

It can enhance the individual's interest in social 
issues and his opportunities for partaking in the cul- 
tural life of the nation. 

Dtiring the last decades, the government has invested 
considerable sums in the field of education and cultu- 
re. A compulsory nine-year comprehensive school has 
been introduced for all children and young persons. The 
capacity of the continuation, vocational and secondary 
school is now adequate to admit 85 - 90 per cent of sn 
age group, and many young people continue on to univer- 
sities. At the same time, the opportiiniti.es for adult 
education have been increasing. A consequence of the 
educational explosion , however, has been the development 
of t. considerable difference in the level of education 
between the younger and older generations. Of the gain- 
fully employed persons today, more than one-half have 
had only six or seven years of formal schooling. The 
disparity in education makes it difficult for older 
persons to hold their ovm on the labour market. There 
is also a serious risk of a generation conflict. To 
reduce the educational gap and coxmter the growing 
isolation between the generations, society must invest 
more in the field of adult education. Hov/ever, many 
young persons, too, have had deficient formal schooling 
because the comprehensive school form will not he fully 
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developed iii cill raunicipali'ticsK 1972/73. Adull: 

educdtion ic alco cji impor'teLn't inctriimeri't Tot "the policy 
of full eicploymsr.t piirsued by the government, and a 
further link in our determination to build up an edu- 
cational system without dead ends. In our changing 
society v/ith its rapid accretion of knowledge, adult 
education offers a means of supplementing and updating 
a formal school education regardless of its form. In 
the future, there will be even more demands for a sys- 
tem of education that provides a continuous interplay 
between education and vocational life. 

V/e possess today several different forms of subsidized ' 
adult education. The study circles attract a million 
participants each year. In Norrkoping and Ham Bs and 
the government— sponsored schools offer correspondence 
instruction. titJnicipal adult education is available in 
250 municipalities. Another form of adult education is 
the training activities sponsored by the Labour Market 
Board. This year the Board will enter on an experimental 
venture of offering general subjects on the comprehen- 
sive school level. The folk high schools also provide 
important study opportvinities for adults. The TRU com- 
mittee conducts experimental work in using television 
and radio for disseminating education on different le- 
vels. During the -1970 spring term the TRU programmes 
had 18 hours of transmission time, while in the autumn 
term one evening a week will be devoted entirely to TRU 
programmes on the second television channel* The radio, 
too, produces and sends adtilt education programmes, 
and in 1971 both the radio and TRU vrill make special 
efforts to reach the immigrants in the country with 
educational programmes* 

The oppDrtunities for adults to pursue advanced academic 
studies have increased in recent years* I have previous- 
ly referred to the experiments v/ith extended admission 
for the study of certain subjects at the arts faculties. 
Further trials involving admittance of adult students 
without formal competence also to the professional 
schools are now in progress. Other opport\mities for 
study are provided ty the university extension courses. 
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I v/ould als:: like to refer to rD^'- comments in the present 
hudcet (Appendix 10 p. 3 ^ 3 ) in reference to the education 
conducted within the limits of allocation to Decentra- 
lized Academic ^raining, etc. v/here I remarked that it 
should also he made available to adults. I have also 
reported on a proposal of the 1968 Educational Commission 
(U 68) for experiments v/ith certain forms of higher edu- 
cation. On January 30 , 1970 the University Chancellor 
was directed to plan the trials and submit recommenda- 
tions to the government. 

The study forms presently offered adults have evolved 
gradually. The folk high school and other adult educa- 
tion movements are the oldest and most well established, 
v/hile on the other hand the municipal schemes have de- 
veloped since the passing of the 1967 Adult Education 
Bill. Dor the continuing reform work, interest will be 
centered on the activities of the educational associa- 
tions and employee organizations. One of the most im- 
portant and difficult problems now remaining is to bxUld 
up a social assistance system specially accommodated to 
the needs of adult students. The Commission on Study 
Assistance for Adults (SVUX) is at present enquiring 
into these problems. 

Today a strong tendency may be noted among young and 
relatively v/ell-educated persons to take advantage of 
adult education. In the future reform work it is par- 
ticularly important to take into consideration the 
danger of the education gap growing even wider because 
of the inability of those with the poorest schooling 
to benefit from the ample opportumities available for 
adult education. Hence, it is imperative Vo find some 
way to reach those v/ho have weak motivations to parti- 
cipate in studies. The experimental scheme proposed by 
LO and ADD previously referred to c^-in contribute to 
resolving this dilemmHi. Pollov/ing a resolution by the 
government dated January Z3, 1970 I have appointed a 
panel of experts to conduct the experimental scheme. 
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The objective is to enquire into the reasons why persons 
•v/ith brief formal schooling do not utilise existing 
opportunities for adult study. The experiments are to 
be conducted in the form of study circles for those who 
have not compensated their educational deficiencies by 
studies in the general educational system or by some 
voluntary scheme. Attempts will be made to record the 
effects on recruiting resulting from various types of 
economic encouragement. The tests shall be designed so 
as to permit reliable controls for evaluating the effects 
sf these measures, 

'Z propose that the necessary funds for this scheme be 
a-l)propriated in the 1970/71 budget to be charged to 
’'Appropriations to Committees, etc." In the estimates 
of Che Ministry oi Education I may mention in this con- 
text that a similar, albeit small-scale experiment was 
carried out during the 19^9 autxmm. term by TRXJ, ABF and 
the Federation of Engineering 7/orkers in connection with 
the TRU coi^rse ’’Mathematics anew". This test proved 
that it is possible to get people v/ith poor schooling 
to participate in an educational scheme through well- 
developed promotional activity, 

4.1,1 Mimicipal adult education 

Since the education of adults is deemed to be of increa- 
sing importance, it is only natural that the government 
should assume more responsibility for it. For this reason 
the financial ail to municipal and government-sponsored 
ajdult education schemes has been improved in recent 



Since July 1, 1968, v/hen the current regulations took 
effect, the municipal schemes have undergone a rapid 
,'5V/th, During the 1967/68 school year there were 30 
mu&Acipal evening gymnasia; today adult education is 
oii'^red in 250 municipalities. The number of pupils 

tidying theoretical subjects has grovm to 40,000, while 
the vocational courses have attracted 70.000 adults. 
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Preliminary ficurcs from the Central Bureau of Statistics 
sugeest that the number of adult studenos taKing theore 
tical subjects has risen by at least ^0 per cent in the 
last year. 

As previously stated, majiy of those who are attracted 
to adult education possess satisfactory formal schooling. 
This applies also to the nxuiicipal adult schemes , as 
shovm by the pupils taJeing comprehensive school courses. 
In the 1968 autumn term, only 30 per cent of the pupils 
studied subjects on the ctirriculum for the last year of 
the comprehensive school. I have found, however, that 
the number of adults talcing comprehensive school courses 
has risen considerably faster than the number enrolled 
for other courses. To me this rise is very encouj'aging. 
Nevertheless, measures should be taken to increase the 
enrollment in the comprehensive school coiirses, aud hence 
also the number of pupils v/ho have had only brief and 
inadequate formal schooling. I therefore intend in an- 
other context to propose that the government :raise the 
present general allowance of 13 per cent of the hotu^s 
now used for study counselling and vocational guidance 
to 25 per cent when applied to courses in theoretical 
subjects on the comprehensive school level. These 
allov;ance hours should be used also for the remedial 
instruction of persons with only six or. seven years of 
elementary schooling and who lack study routines. In my 
view it would be better to expand the remedial instruc- 
tion for these groups than to make a general increase 
in the number of ho'irs. 

Personal contact is efficient means of recrui uing 
pupils for adult education. Many ad\ilts seem to be un- 
aware of the educational possibilities afforded them. 
Even if some xnformation may have reached them, they 
still lack an overall view of what is available. For 
this reason, funds have been allocated in the present 
budget from ’^Information cn the School Reforms** to 
the Board of Education for disseminating information 
about adult education. It is also essential that the 
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■nuraerouG principals pool their inrormation activities, 
v/hich actually has “been done in many municipalities on 
the initiative of the local adult education councils. 

I can also refer to the informative programme called 
•'Come again” produced by TRU and now being transmitted 
on radio and television. 

The municipal schemes offer the same syllabus of in- 
Gtruction as the regular schools. However, other peda- 
gogical methods are needed to satisfy the specific 
qualifications and diverse needs of adults, A working 
group v;ithin the National Board of Education is engaged 
in developing directions for study applicable to pupils 
and tt ^chers in the municipal and government adult edu- 
cational schemes. The group has published directions 
for adult pedagogy* Svvedish and modern languages. Direc- 
tions for civics and mathematics will soon be issued. 
These study directions should be of value to teachers 
who feel uncertain about teaching adults. 

Another important question concerns the training of 
teachers. The Swedish parliament approved in 1969 a spe- 
cial two-term course combining practice and theory for 
the training of folk high school teachers to be conduc- 
ted at the School, of Education in linkoping. The new 
coircse started with the 1970 spring term. In the Bill 
(1969:52) pertaining to the training of folk high school 
teachers, etc. it was emphasized that more attention 
should be paid to the different forms of adult educa- 
tion in the regular training of teachers for theoretical 
subjects. I also stated that it was important to give 
these teacher candidates practical pedagogical experi- 
ence accommodated to the local and government-sponsored 
adiat education schemes. This type of instruction should 
be conducted at the Stockholm School of Education and 
incorporated in the syllabus of the regular training of 
subject teachers. The government v;ill issue directives 
to this end. 
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Further mer.curen will have to be introduced to make 
adult education meet adult needs. I v/ould like to re- 
fer in this context to the statement node in the Bud- 
get (Appendix 10 p. 1?) that greater investments in 
adult education schemes v/ill require increased resour- 
ces for pedagogical research and development. 

As stated previously, in reference to the experiences 
gained following the passing of the 1967 Bill, the 
statutes (1967:452) subsequently amended ( 1969s 600) 
concerning secondary adult education stip\ilate that 
such a course may not begin if there are not at least 
twelve participants. This rule has caused problems in 
sparsely settled municipalities v.'here the enrollment 
frequently is less than twelve. The government has per- 
mitted exemptions from the rule in a large number of 
cases. 



Hence, experience has shown that the regulations in 
the Adult Education Bill that took effect on July 1, 

1969 need revision. They have been criticized, inter 
alia, because of the ..r)mplicated process of applying 
for funds. Furthermore, the regulations must be accommo- 
dated to the new upper secondary school. For these 
reasons they are now being revised by the Ministry of 
Education. 

4.1.2 Study ‘circles 

In the 1567 Adult Education Bill the Minister of Educa- 
tion emphasized the importance of having the existing 
study organizations participate in adult education. He 
referred to the hundreds of thousands of adults that 
each year are attracted to the free and volimtary edu- 
cational associations to satisfy their study interests. 
The form of organization which primcirily has enabled 
the educational organizations to reach large groups of 
citizens is the study circle. The wide range of subjects 
offered by the circles is due to the close affiliation 
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Y^ith the popular movements characteristic of Sv/edish 
adult education. This activity has not only enabled 



schooling, but it has also satisfied numerous other 
aspirations - the desire to partcike in organizational 
work, to gain a better understanding of cultural mani- 
festations, or to improve vocational skills. With a 
rising standard of education the study circle activi- 
ties can he oriented to new fields. But even under these 
conditions we have reason to expect that the educational 
associations will remain capable of satisfying essential 
adult educational needs, concluded the Minister, 

The debate during the last two years about the future 
organization of adult education has further accentuated 
the role played by the educational associations. It 
has found expression in a report from the working group 
of LO in adult education (LOTUX) and in a report by the 
working group on equality set up bj’’ the Social Democratic 
Party and 10 for submittal to the 1969 party congress « 

The Board of Education too has emphasized the part to 
be played by the association<> in the future organization 
of adult education in its petition for budget appropria- 
tions for the 1970/71 fiscal year. The Board has recom- 
mended immediate and substantial increases in the govern- 
ment grants to study circles and educational associations.. 

I fiU-ly agree that tlie associations must he given wide 
and important functions in the future organization of 
adult education. The scope and rate of expansion of the 
study circles provide ample evidence that this form of 
study and cultural activity meets comprehensive needs 
and desires among adults. The free and infczmial method 
of work cuid the channels for information and actj.ve 
recruiting offered by the close affiliations with the 
educational associations also mean that the study circles 
possess the means to reach out €md activate a large num- 
ber of people who for various reasons have limited ohan^ 
ces to participate in other forms of study and cultural 
activities. 



large groups of citizens to improve their poor formal 
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The dehate on adult education has shovm that the needs 
are considerahly greater and more difficult to satisfy 
than previously assumed. General measures in the field 
of adult education tend to favour the relatively Virell— 
educated and do not benefit the large groups of adults 
who have had only brief and inadequate formal schooling. 
Municipal and government schemes fill important fimctions 
for those adults v/ho are willing and capable of acquiring 
an education equivalent to that given in the regular 
schools. However, the adult needs differ so v/idely that 
they cannot be satisfied solely in this way. The educa- 
tional associations therefore play an important role, 
and I find it urgent that the government contributions 
to the circle activity will be substantially increased. 

The present grant to the general study circle is payable 
to 75 per cent of the verified cc«ts of the leader's 
fee and study material, although limited to Kr. 20 per 
hour. Of this amount, a maximum of Kr. 15 is to be used 
for the leader's fee. The Board of Education has proposed 
in its budget petition for the 1970/71 fiscal year that 
the contribution to tht. circles be tied to the cost of 
living index, and that the maximum amount payable per 
Stud 3 r hour be raised to Kr. 41. The Board recommends 
that 85 per cent of the hourly grant be used for leaders' 
fees and also that the fee for expert participation in 
a circle be raised « 

I concur in the recommendations of the Board for a sub- 
stantial increase in the grants to study circles. In 
my opinion the aid should be framed so as to favour 
circles that specialize in poorly educated groups. I 
propose that the grants to the study circles be r^sed 
from Kr. 20 to Kr. 50 per study hoTor, and that a maximum 
amount of Kr. 24 be payable as a leader fee. I am not 
prepared, to accept the re c ommendat ion of the Board that 
the grant be i nd ex-bo \md. 

Special measures must be taken to reach the most neglec- 
ted groups. The experimental v/ork ini-tiated ty LO and 
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ABF and conducted by a special committee v/ill no doubt 
provide a valuable basic for further reforms. Hov/ever, 

I think it imperative right nov/ to give priority to edu- 
cational schemes for adults with less formal education 
than the nine-year comprehensive school. 

Therefore, I propose that a special supplementary allo- 
wance be granted study circles engaged in this work. 

This extra allov/ance should amount to a maximum of Kr- 
10 per study hour. It con be used to cover the cost of 
the leader's fee avid s'Joiy material. The two allowances 
should make up 100 per- cent of the verified costs of the 
leader and study material to a maximum amount of Kr. 40 
per otudy hour. Of this amount, a maximum of Kr. 34 is 
payable as a fee, 

As previously mentioned, the purpose of the supplementary 
a.llo\ 7 ance is, inter eaia, to reduce the cost of the course 
for the individual participant and thereby facilitate 
his participation in a study circle that serves the pur^ 
pose of bridging the education gap. The allowance should 
therefore be made available to circles giving subjects 
deemed to be within the curriculum of certain centreil 
subjects taught in the comprehensive school and on a 
level comparable to the ninth year of the comprehensive 
■ school. Tlie tiC' up to the level of subjects taught in 
the comprehensive school does not mean that they should 
be taught the same as in the school. The range of sub- 
jects to be dealt with in the favoured circles should - 
in my opinion - inclxide Sv;edish, English, mathematics 
and civics. 

Another type of study circle warranting a supplementary 
allov/ance is that engaged in improving the ability of 
handicapped persons to communicate, for example by sign 
language, Braille and typing for blind persons. It re- 
mains for the government to issue regulations defining 
the requirements for the supplementary’ grants. 

Q In this context I “would like to stress that by their 
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generous rincjncial con'triT^U'tionG "the rnur,icip 2 J.ities , "too, 
hCiVC recognized 1:110 importance of the educational asso- 
ciations for adult education and cultural life in general. 
There is in my opinion no reason to a.ssume that increased 
government aid to the study circles, as here proposed, 
will lead to a reduction of the local appropriations. 

On the contrary, there are reasons to "believe that the 
government contributions will he interpreted as an appre- 
ciation of the importance of adult education and encoura- 
ge further local efforts. 

Other regulations governing the study circle activity 
should, I thinJc, remain largely michanged. To he entit- 
led to a government grant, the order (1963:463, subse- 
quently amended 1968:298) regulating state contributions 
to the free and voluntary adult education at work, sti- 
pulates, inter alia, that a study circle must meet for 
a minimum of twenty study hours spread over at least 
ten study v/eeks. Grants are given for meetings not ex- 
ceeding three hours. According to the directives issued 
by the Board of Education, a state grant is payable only 
for one meeting a day and not more than three meetings 
per study v/eek. 

The need to carry through a circle programme in less 
time than ten weeks has increased in recent years. The. 
Board of Education is receiving more and more petitions 
for exemptions from this rule with requests for more 
concentrated studies. I consider it v/ell justified that 
the rules be changed to gain better flexibility - in 
respect of time - for the study circle work. This can 
be accomplished by modifying the rule referring to the 
minimum nximber of study weeks and that state allowances 
be given for a maximum of two meetings per week. This 
change would make it possible to conclude a course in 
foixr weeks. It is a matter for the government to make 
the change. Further, the Board of Education should be 
empoViTered to make exemptions from this rule, as well as 
the one stipulating that an allowance be payable for at 
the most three hours per meeting. But exemptions should 




not be accorded that v/ould enable a circle to conclude 
itn cource in Icon than four weeks* 

Gt!iorw 3 ao I find no reason to reconinend any changes in 
the regulation s now in force. 

The Doai'd of Education has recommended that an advance 
of state grants to study circles be made available to 90 
per cent of the amount received by an educational asso- 
ciation during the previous fiscal year. As a motivation 
for the recoininendation the Board cites the difficult 
liquidity situation confronting the associations betvfeen 
the conclusion of a circle term and the final payment of 
the state grant. At present, an advance of up to 75 per 
cent of the previous grant is permissible. 

The recommendation is in my view well founded. I “would 
like to draw attention to the likelyhood that the sub- 
stantial increase of the study circle allowances as pro- 
posed, v/ill bring about serious liquidity problems for 
the associations during the 1970/71 fiscal ysar. The 
bo.vrd of Education should therefore be empowered dtiring 
this fiscal year to release additional advances when 
required, although not exceeding 125 per cent of the 
previous year's grant. 

I concur in the view of the Board of Education that the 
grants payable to the educational associations toward e 
the organizational costs and pedagogical work sho’ald be 
substantially increased. I shall deal with this request 
in connection with the estimates. 

4,1.3 Educational schemes of the employee organizations 

The proposed aid to the training schemes conducted by 
the employee organizations reported in a special memc- 
randum (U 1969:4) serves the same objective as the pre- 
vious recommendations, i.e. to attain equality. 

The state allowances now payable to the educational 
schemes of the trade imions apply principally to their 




ctudy circle work, while the training activities con- 
ducted by the employee organizations take the form of 
centrally arranged courses that do not obtain government 
support. Ac a motive for the government grants the memo- 
randum emphasizes the circumstances that these courses 
are chiefly directed to groups v/ith brief elementary 
schooling. It is also stated that the organizations are 
mainly responsible for maintaining a balanced national 
economy, v/hile at the same time they contribute to the 
economic development of the country. It is recommended 
that government grants be made available to the central 
course activity of the organizations for courses lasting 
at least one v;eek. The components sub^ject to allowance 
include the costs of instruction, travel and board. 

The object of the training by the trade unions is, gene- 
rally speaking, to school large numbers of members that 
ore or will be elected to v ffice or selected for union 
posts on different levels. Tiie members of trade unions 
possess as a rule only compifl.sory schoolirg. Sometimes 
they have added to this by participation in study circles, 
occasionally also by courses at a folk high school. It 
is well Icnown that due to the relatively low educational 
level of course participants some organizations must 
devote undue time to the teaching of general introductory 
and elementary subjects. In the unions, therefore, there 
is a need to repair the deficiencies in the basic edu- 
cation of their course participants, deficiencies that 
are a result of the former inadeq^uate public educational 
system. 

In recent decades, the government has acquired better 
instriiments to implement its economic and labour market 
policies and to stimulate economic development. The ob- 
jective has been to obtain balanced economic growth and 
by means of various regulations control the restructuring 
of industry and assist the individual- employ cie when he 
runs into difficulties owing to economic forces beyond 
his control. However, the whole field of collective 
agx'eements has been free of government regulation, and 
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the entire responsibility for the negotiation of wcges 
and salaries has rested with employers and employees 
and their organizations. 

The ability of the employee organizations to carry out 
their vital functions depends to a large extent on the 
degree of enlightenment of their individual members. 

The subjects that a large mimher of members should be 
familiar v/ith are primarily mvXthematics , vSwedish, civics 
md economics. The syllabus of the regular school system 
largely ignores the labour market, and a need for supp- 
lementary training in its various aspects is found also 
among those age groups whe are now concluding their stu- 
dies in the comprehensive school, the voluntary school 
forms and the universities. This deficiency has been 
recognized by the trade uniono which have built up an 
extensive course activity dealing with the labour market. 

The need for trade unif a information has become more 
urgent in recent years, particularly- in view of the 
large niunber of foreign workers in Sweden. They put 
further demands on the information services of the unions. 
It is of paramount importance to provide these members 
with information about Swedish social conditions and 
the la.bour market. The extensive study activity and the 
systematic training that the employee organizations carry 
on among their members, elected officers eni?. functio- 
naires have been of fundamental importance for the de- 
velopment of Swedish society. In my opinion, their 
course activities will continue to render v^iluable ser- 
vice to the organizations and should be encouraged by 
the government. 

Summary 

The government support of the central course activity 
of the employee organizations shall be made available 
from a new budget appropriation and be payable-, for cour- 
ses lasting at least one v/eek. Allowances shall be given 
towards the cost of instruction, travel and board. 

The allowance tov/ards instruction includes the costs 
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of participation and ctndy materials and shall be payable 
at the iTir^:inun 3 rate of Kr, 100 per participant and week 
and for a maxinuim number of 35 participants. The maximum 
amoiint available for a course is thus Kr. 5-500 per week. 
It is proposed that allov/ances for travel cover half the 
actual costs, and that for board a general emount of Kr. 

50 per participant and day be made available. 

Courses entitled to the allowance shall include a "sub- 
stantial make-up" of general subjects, such as civics, 
economics, psychology, Swedish, mathematics and produc- 
tion technology. Special, courses dealing with industrial 
comcil ViTork, industrial safety, managerial economics, 
and environmental q;;.estions shall also be entitled to 
grants. Subjects such as wage policy, negotiation work, 
agreements and ;.ne 'iruetTire of union organisation shall 
also be includeu, as long as they remain purely informa- 
tive, When such courses are linked to the internal busi- 
ness of the own f<=de cation or organisation they are no 
longer regarded as being of general informi%tive charac- 
ter. 

After debating th^ fill 1970:35 concerning increased 
support to adult e*u.ucation, the Parliament voted to 
approve the report of the Select Committee on the Bill 
(Str 107) the decision of the Parliament signifies that 
the Minister's argumentation in introducing the Bill 
was accepted. 

5 . Further reforms 

5.1 Minister's presentation of Bill (1970:35) 

The efforts in the field of adult education have successi- 
vely increased. The 1967 Parliament decision permitted 
the creation of an educational system that offers the 
individual ntunerous possibilities for study. The govern- 
ment also accepted added responsibility for dissemina- 
ting education by radio and television. More and more 
people have since, then taken advantage of the greater 
possibilities for improving their education. 
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However, these comjjrehensive tnessures need to be supp- 
lemented by schemes that dircctl^'- affect t>^ose popula- 
tion groups with brief and inr^dequate sc: ooling, L>iperi- 
mental v/orh including more general subjects in the voca- 
tional retraining is one line of this development. This 
policy has been backed by substantial government grants 
to certain kinds of study circles, by financial support 
of the course activity conducted by the employee ci’ga— 
nisations, and the aid to the remedial instruction pro- 
vided by the municipal adult education schemes. Now a 
nev/ set of field tests are under wa 3 >- trying out promotion 
by personal, contact. 

In connection with these organizational developments 
there is a need for considering pedagogy and methodo- 
logy* Teachers" training and extension courses fall in 
this bracket. I have also referred to the study direc- 
tions for adult studies issued by the Board of Education- 
The pedagogical development and research work will have 
to be oriented to adult education to a greater extent 
than is now the case. 

It is the responsibility of the educational authorities 
to follow the work being done in the field of adult 
education and take the requisite initiatives. As pre- 
viously stated, there has been local and regional colla- 
boration in numerous instances bet\?een the municipal 
school boards, county school boards, and the educational 
associations. 1 find this development gratifying and 
assume that such joint efforts v/ili become more common 
in the future. The growing importance of adult education 
v/ill also affect the central administration of the entire 
educational system. 

The organizational responsibili ty for a large part of 
adult education rests „oday on the Board of Education, 

When the Board was reorganized in 1964 adult education 
had not yet come to play such a prominent role in the 
educational policy. The result has been that questions 
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dealinG v/ith adult education now fall on at least five 
different bureaus of the Board, This division of respon- 
sibility gives rise to numerous probleins, not least by 
impeding the valuable exchange of experlrncc bef»veen the j 

sponsors of adult education. The Board is now considering 
setting up a unified organisation for adult questions# \ 

This has become of the utmost importance, and enquiries 
should be made as to the possibility of combining ques- 
tions referring to labour market training, educational 
associations, folk high schools and municipal and govern- 
ment adult educational schemes under one head. 

Although developments in the field of adult education 
have proceeded apace in recent yeans there still remains 
much to be done as previously noted. Enquiries are being 
pursued in many fields, and it cannot be ruled out that 
radical changes may have to be made in the future. In 
this context I may note that the Qualifications Commission 
v/ill report this year on the aniles for ad:jission to ^ 
higher studies. The U 68 investigation on recurrent trai- 
ning straddles the education of young persons and that 
of adults. In respect of social study aid, this v/ork is 
complemented to a large extent by SVUX. The Commission 
on Pedagogical aids also deals with adult requirements. j 

TRU is active testing out the important position of I 

radio and television in adult education. In sum, there | 

is comprehensive work going on bracketing the entire 
field of adult education. The results may serve as a j 

basis for other initiatives that can make adult educa— • 

tion an important instrument for realising the government 
policy of social equality. 1 

5.2 Qualifications Conmission (KU) 

This commission was appointed in October 1965 with di- 
rectives to enquire into and evaluate the qualifications 
for higher studies of graduates from the gymnasia and 
continuation schools. The commission has issued a number j 

of partial reports, one of which proposes certain pro- - 

visional measures and some trials. Its recommendation 
to admit adults with vocational experience to universi- 
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ties ic of CTo-.t importance in point of principle, A 
tost scheme h''.s been put into efrect \/h.ereby persons 
■- *^r 2^ ye.'^rs of c^c v/ho heve been employed 

for more thnn five yee.rs or else r.cquired enui valent 
orperience in some other \vay are permitted to study a 
certain rr-n^G of subjects at the Faculties of Arts and 
Sciences of the universities (SFS 1969:68), 

The commission is expected to issue a full report in 
1970, It v/ill include recommendations for the general 
qualifications that should apply in the future for ad- 
mission to university studies, in terms of previous 
education or other experience. It will also give direc- 
tives for the qualifications that apply for definite 
lines of study and suggest rules for regulating the 
selection of students to schools v/ith a limited number 
of places. Another problem dealt with in the report is 
the transfer of some instruction from the comprehensive 
school to the gymnasium, v/hich would mean that the qua- 
lifications for admission to secondary education would- 
have to be raised- 

^.3 1968 Kducational Commission (Cl 68) 

This conrai scion was appointed in April 1968 for the 
purpose of enquiring into the scope, organization and 
localization of the post-gynnasial education in the 
seventies. The directives to the commission stressed 
that in order to obtain a balanced grov/th with due con- 
sideration to the individual's educational demands and 
the need of society for imiversity graduates, it will 
be necessary plan the expansion of the universities 
and prof ecsienrJ wheels in relation to other post- 

gynmasial training. The commission has issued two pamph- 
lets entitled "Higher Educational Aims", and "Higher 
Education - Its Function emd Structure" for the purpose 
of presenting some of the basic problems confronting 
the commission for public debate. In the latter pamphlet, 
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the comini r, Sion diccusserj how in the future .'udult and 
youth education will he come intcGra.ted in cystoci of 
i*c current trclnin/^. A syateniatic alternation of school 
and vocational work is perceived ae an alternative to 
a further expansion of youth training for large cate- 
gories of people. The recurrent training may in the long 
term have radico.l repercussions on. the secondary schools, 
universities and professional schools as well as on 
adult education. 

The complete report is expected in 1971 p at the earliest, 
and can he expected to recommend a further expansion of 
higher education, a more linixorm organization of the 
post-gymnasial education and a further decentralization 
of the institutions for higher education, 

5.4 Commission for Economic Study Assistance to Adults 

(svux) 

This commission was appointed in June 1968 xlid received 
the follov/ing directives. 

The question of the ■ .l.ong-term policy of the financing 
of adult study assistance shaj.1 he made the subject of 
enquiry hy experts. 

Tha commission shall r-eport on hov/ the existing scheme 
of social study assistance has been working, including 
the effect on recruiting of the various measures and 
the expenhitui'os incurred hy adult students . 

Different views have been aired in the public debate 
as to how adult education should be financed in the 
future. It ha,s been proposed that the future study 
financing scheme be used as a basis for all adult edu- 
cation. Objections have been raised to this idea and 
doubts have been expressed as to whether labour market 
training can be included in such a unitar 3 >- scheme with- 
out losing its aiiiis. Another idea envisages a more comp- 
rehensive system involving a kind cf education insurance. 
Such a system would justify using special measures for 
stimulating those 7iith a relatively short basic schooling. 
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'i?he experts will have to exsjniriG these and other v/ays 
of financing the adult education. The directives inelude 
making a review of the effeet^; v/hieh the different sys- 
tems may have in various respeets. The present sj’steni 
of soeial assistanee given in eonnaetion v/ith youth stu- 
dies, both the sysc-cm of eeonomie aid and study 

finan^ , can also be affeeted to a greater or lesser 
extent. The experts should also estimate the scope of 
ftill-time studies that cpn be expected with different 
systems of study financing. Although very difiicult to 
make, such estimates Would be of great value for chosing 
a scheme of financial assistance . 

The social measures applied to the field of adult edu- 
cation may have a guiding effect on the entire educa- 
tional system. The balance between youth and adult edu- 
cation and ftill-time and part-time studies v/ill also he 
affected by these measures. Different sj-’stems must be 
evaluated with due consideration to such effects. 

Another fundamental task for the experts is to make ac- 
curate estimates of the cost to the national economy 
and the purely budgetary costs of educational systems 
of di Tferent levels of ambition. In this context the 
commission should enquire into the method of financing 
study assistance to adults. The commission is free to 
find other ways than those hitherto used for financing 
this assistance. 

The directives discussed apply to the assistance to 
adiilts abstaining from gainfiH emplo^T^ent to engage in 
full-time study. It is in the interest of society that 
adults pursue part-time studies too, regardless of their 
personal motives. The production shortfall is less for 
part-time study and the educational system can he better 
utilized. Through the schemes introduced in the sixties 
the government has stimxilated this kind of study. The 
educational system has been greatly expanded and offers 
free education to a large number of adults. For gainfully 
employed part-time students, the need of direct financial 
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assiGtpjice is not as great, but there may be reasons to 
consider forms of indirect assistance, for example by 
the provision of free study materials. In some situations 
a part-time student may have reason to take a short 
leave from his v/ork in order to concentrate on his stu- 
dies. According to existing rules it is possible for him 
to obtain finance support from the government fund for 
study loans. The experts should investigate v;hether this 
form of financial aid is adequate. 

The experts should aim at presenting a complete and 
detailed set of recommendations. Hov;ever, it is recog- 
nized that the task of the commission ie very complex, 
because to estimate in advance how a scheme v>rill function 
and the magnitude of its costs is very difficult. It is 
likely that the experts v/ill recommend a test period to 
obtain guidt-:lines for the definite framing of the scheme. 
This would give an idea of the relative importance of 
the diffeirent components of a study financing- scheme. 

On the basis of this experience the commission would 
able to recommend further trials v/ithin fixed financial 
limits. 

5,5 Committee on llethods Testing; in Adult Bducation 



This committee wns t,,ppointed in January 1970 following 
an initiative by LO and itBF in reference to an -ri- 
ment in adult education. The follov/ing are some ox the 
directives given the committee. 

One of the most important questions confronting the re- 
form v;ork in the field of advilt education is to find 
suitable methods for contacting those persons who are 
in most need of adult education. For this reason a set 
of field tests are required. The method recommended is 
to enquire into the reasons why persons with short and 
inadequate elementary schooling do not utilize the possi- 
bilities for adult education now available. In this con- 
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text different me^iGure? for el^mineLting the hi.ndrancea 
to otudy should he tested. The educe '-ional v:ork should 
he carried on in the form of study circles v;ith persons 
who have abstained frc;n compensating their educational 
deficiencies by subsequent study v^ithin the ordinary 
educational system or through educational associations » 
or the like. To the extent suitable radio and television 
programmes are available, they should be used. Special 
methods for recruiting should be employed, and the effect 
of different types si economic assistance during the 
studies shoiild be i:?6ted. Expeits should be used to con- 
duct the tests and evaluate the results. Special funds 
vrill be allocated for this werk. 

The tests are regarded as a development project in the 
field of adult education and should be conducted in sUch 
a v/ay that it will be possible to control suii evaluate 
the effects of the measures applied# The experts should 
collaborate v/ith the Commission for Economic Study 
Assistance to Adults (SVUX)# 
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